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The Wayfarer 


B Rugyed old Robert Frost once wrote: 
“Don't join too many gangs. Join few if any. 
Join the United States and join the family— 
but not much in between unless a college.” 


B Good pointer for frosh, I'd say—to stay 
away from cliques, but to join a college. That 
means not being just “in attendance’ but 
having a new social sense of belonging, a 
filial and even sentimental regard for the old 
institution where you've enrolled. 


seize gleefully a quote from Emperor 
Justinian, he of 1,400 years ago, anent Aazing. 
He ordered “‘on pain of penalty, that no one 
should dare to enforce ‘ragging’ (which is 
unbecoming, shameful, in fact servile and an 
insult to those concerned) on... either .. . 
the professors or friends of students, 
especially those who have newly arrived to 
study.”’ A student in South Africa vows that 
“initiation of American students into ‘Greek 
letter fraternities’ has its origin in the med- 
aeval custom of ‘civilizing’ (and exploiting) 
new students” and decries it as “a relic of bar- 
barism.”’ Freshmen are hereby permitted to 
quote freely from these passages if upperclass- 
men molest them. 


BW Meat is short in Britain too, News Review 
says: 
An epicure dining at Crewe 
Found quite a large mouse in his stew. 
Said the waiter, “Don’t shout, 
Or wave it about, 
Or the rest ull be wanting one, too.” 


B® Protein’s rarer than drink, though. Clem 
Elliott in Minneapolis points to the class proj- 
ect of U of Minnesota architectural students 
who were set to designing cocktail lounges. 
The roomy, fresh-air-filled bars they drew 
up look more like plans for a drying-yard, 
rather than what they are—just the reverse. 
Most cocktail bars thus far seem to have a 
disturbing space resemblance to an upper 
berth. (Often just as hard to get out of, 
too. ) 


B A Chicago psychiatrist, Dr. Harold Hul- 
bert, says that combat experience plus alco- 
holic libations adds up to especially explosive 
tendencies. As associate editor of The American 
Journal of Criminology he warns: ““The more 
ribbons a man has the less he should drink.” 


B “We can often do more for other men by 
correcting our own faults than by trying to 
correct theirs,” Fenelon said. Too  true— 
whether it’s applied to the UN or to. the 
roommate. 


B Students will tind solid gold in John 
Knox’ book, CArist the Lord (Willett $1.75), 
which clears the deck for good, | hope, ot the 
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old artificial distinction between the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith: here they're 
memorably one. 


B A Santa Fe poct, Haniel Long, leaves me 
in his debt with much of his volume called 
The Grist Mill (Rydal $1.50), a handmade 
book with oatmeal-paper jacket. Listen: 


... This Hunger, 
Which only the mystery of good appeases, 
Trusts a reality other than the self 
To nourtsh life. The water that reflects 
The fac 4 of good does not become good; yet, 
Its own unquiet it betrays no longer. 


B As autumn comes this year on over- 
crowded campus and overcrowded schedule, 
take time off to relax and just “reflect the 
face of good” in your own spirit. Freshman 
or senior, you'll look back and find that 
you'¥e “endured, as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.” 


J.O.N. 
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OUR COVER 
He of the happy grin is John Onken of 
Chapin, Illinois, now a junior in Knox 
College, Galesburg, III. Until early this 
year he was an officer in the Naval Alf 
Corps. 
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YES, FRESHMEN ARE DIFFERENT THIS YEAR! And while we're on the subject of difference, take 
a look at these two Johns Hopkins groups. Freshmen all; one vintage 1876, the other 1946. 


NEW VISTA AND OLD on Chicago University Campus. Stealing the show from the familiar gothic tower 
are the pre-fabs (formerly used by war workers) in which 197 veteran-student families now live. 


VLOGY still leads, but there is new evidence that— 


Frosh in 1946 are demanding balance and culture. 
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RECONVERTED CAMPUS 


College this year is DIFFERENT 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


President, Denison University 


lé FRESHMAN COMING to campus 
directly trom high school—the veteran 
returning to campus after years of bat- 
tle experience—each will find college 
different trom the pattern of pre-war 
days. 

For one thing, the campus of 1946 1s 
a crowded campus. Three students have 
been assigned to dormitory rooms 
which previously held two. Dorms will 
be bursting at the seams. Town houses 
will overflow and many a family which 
| never thought of taking “paying 
- guests” will yield their spare room so 

that two more veterans can have their 

chance at a G.I. education. 

The extra enrollment 

other changes to the campus. Classes 

will be larger and some of the “indi- 

vidual attention” of which the cata- 

logue boasts will of necessity be sacri- 

ficed. Colleges which have endeavored 

to keep the discussion-class to twenty- 

five may now be forced to agree on 

thirty-five; and in the large universities 

| lecture classes will jump from two to 
7 five hundred. 

Faculty members may not always be 
of the highest excellence, for there are 
not enough well-trained, experienced 
teachers to go round these days, par- 
ticularly in those fields of specialization 
where industrial and government serv- 
ice are draining off choice persons at 
salaries strictly non-academic. 

Even the scheduling of classes may 
be changed to seven o'clock in the 
morning and classes through the eve- 
ning hours and still more classes in 
those drowsy afternoon hours which 
both teachers and students abhor. 

The campus looks different—differ- 
ent not alone in the extra number of 
men but in the presence of trailer 
camps, and pre-fabricated houses and 
government housing units. The cam- 
pus too is different in the number of 
married students. In ante-bellum days 


will bring 
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the married student was the rare ex- 
ception; today he is a common garden 
variety. Housing for him and his tam- 
ily presents a new problem. Some col- 
leges have set aside certain dormitories 
tor married students, and some have 
built temporary units or set up trailer 
camps. And too, there is the need of 
kindergartens for the college student's 
children. College zs different. 


1946: New Maturity; New Goals 

But college is different in other ways 
as well. 

With the sudden upswing in_ the 
age of the average student there has 
come a new maturity. The campus 
community is more adultish. Not that 
it has forgotten how to play, but the 
man who has endured Okinawa or 
Anzio is likely to think Frosh caps 
or “hell week” kid stuff. 

Many colleges during the interim of 
war and smaller student-bodies have 
been reappraising their objectives and 
the ways by which these objectives can 
be achieved. They have plans and blue- 
prints for the years ahead; and they 
intend putting these ideas into action 
just as soon as money and personnel are 
available. These plans which have been 
made to strengthen the college will of 
necessity bring their changes—changes 
in curriculum and graduation require- 
ments, new emphases and revised pat- 
terns. 

Family Lite education, which yes- 
terday was largely preparation for to- 
morrow, has become a necessity for 
today. Romance has always flourished 
on a college campus, but today with 
scores of married students enrolled and 
others contemplating marriage “dur- 
ing the vacation,” things are different 
and the course in family relations be- 
comes an early hope for the building 
of an enduring home. Veterans’ wives 


Denison Phot 


NATURAL PROGRESSION: From steps 
of Life and Science Building Denison 
students look to their library. 


are requesting counselling on hom 
problems; and both men and wome 
who know that their job ts or wi 
shortly be to handle the responsibilite 
of home-making and _ parenthood a 
asking for the kind of preparation th 
will make them adequate and_ ther 
home permanent. 

Too, there’s a fuller and _ better jo 
of vocational guidance to be done. Fo 
the eighteen-year-old the future appear 
certain—unless Congress changes 
collective mind. But for the discharge 
veteran the problem of a life-work § 
immediate and demanding. What 
his abilities? That calls for 


What preparations are necessary 
the career of his choosing? That c 
for counselling. Where is his chance‘ 
a job? That calls for placement. 
Moreover, college is different in wi 
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that are less tangible. There is a deep- 
ening of concern tor international prob- 
lems and the questions on which the 
fate of the world hangs in balance. Not 
al] the veterans are interested, but some 
are. Not all the civilian students care, 
but many do. And these together, with 
the backing and encouragement of the 
faculty, are finding means to make the 
campus aware of 1946, its opportuni- 
ies and its responsibilities. Forums and 
broadcasts, panels and  quiz-shows, 
campus news-sheets and dormitory 
headlines, lecturers and dormitory bull- 
fests: there is more of this sort of thing 
fourishing on our campus today. 

Yes, college is different—different 


even while it remains the essential op- 
portunity to gain acquaintance with 
the best that men have said and done 
and dreamed—and are in the process 
of saying and doing and dreaming. Be- 
cause it is different, it requires a larger 
measure of patience and understanding 
on the part of both the faculty member 
and the student. It takes a more vigor- 
ous and more continuous endeavor to 
make of the campus groups a campus 
tamily sharing in a common purpose, 
searching for common goals. 

Because there has come a 
tionary sense of starting again—as if 
one were living in the year One—we 
must hold fast to the best of our cam- 


revolu- 


pus traditions which have meaning 
and the customs that give flavor to col 
lege. And at the same time we must 
use the new beginning-to rid ourselves 
of the less desirable of the traditions 


and customs ot other days. A campus 


which is diflerent is an invitation to 
change. 
And so too is the year of 1946—an 


invitation to student, man or 
woman, battle-worn veteran or untried 
high school graduate, an invitation to 
become in still larger measure intellec 


tually capable, morally responsible, so- 


every 


cially competent, physically fit, voca- 
tionally directed, and spiritually ma- 
ture. 


By JANICE B. TAYLOR 


Illinois ‘46 


“Sy IN SLOPPY SWEATERS and skirts: 
boys with “crew” cuts and saddles— 
life at the University of Illinois, to the 
casual observer, seems to have returned 
to its old pace—but the students know 
it hasnt. 

This college no longer looks like a 
girls’ school. The war is over, and 
thousands of veterans—average age 
twenty-three!—have flooded our cam- 
pus. Every possible hole-in-the-wall 
has been made into a home for the 
vets. A Vet-ville of tiny “prefabs” has 
sprung up on our campus. Fraternity 
buildings that housed girls during the 
war years have been returned to the 
boys, causing a campus housing short- 
age for girls. 

It's wonderful to have the men back 
again. Freshmen girls don’t have to 
worry about classes with girls and more 
girls, but freshmen girls do have to 
worry about something else, however. 
They have to live up to what the aver- 
age veteran thinks the average Ameri- 
can college girl should be. 

Veterans are here to get an educa- 
ton, and perhaps a wife. They are 
serious minded, and fun is not their 
major activity. They are not interested 
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in the flighty college girl who refuses 
to grow up. They are interested in ma- 
ture young women who know what 
lite is about, and who are working to 
make this world a better place to live 
in. And the girls have been forced to 
grow observant, and they realize that 
it is a good habit to look at their class- 
mate's third finger, left hand, before 
asking him to their next house dance. 

On warm Sunday afternoons the col- 
lege boy and his girl stroll along the 
campus walks hand in hand, and often 
as not one of them is pushing a baby 
buggy. But these married couples are 
not leading the “life of Riley.” The 
girls are working in town and keeping 
house at the same time; their husbands 
spend most of the evening “cracking 
the books.” Many of these girls have 
given up beautiful homes and good 
jobs to be with their husbands at IIli- 

Campus organizations have changed 
their programs to meet the needs of 
the veterans, both married and single. 
A popular new feature has been the 
informal discussions at the YMCA on 
preparation for marriage and present 
marriage problems. Student founda- 


Calmly our Author surveys the scene. 
When she wrote this article last June 
she was Janice Baxter, a leadership girl 
on campus; since then she has acquired 


her diploma and has married “Mr.” 


Taylor. 


tions have also organized personal prob- 
lem-solving discussion groups. Mar- 
riage is in the air, and the sociology 
course on marriage and the family is 
filled to capacity. A nursery school for 
children of vets is to be run by veteran’s 
wives and volunteer students who are 
taking child psychology. The veterans 
(Continued on page 18) 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers . . 


ARE FRESHMEN GREEN? 


Frankly, some of us are green with 
envy of those who have the high privi- 
lege of being freshmen this fall. It’s a 
“job with a future” beyond any one on 
the list. But war and fast-paced living 
do make the new Class of 1950 a more 
mature, searching, perhaps cynical en- 
tering class than college has ever seen 


before. 


Granting all that, there are certain 
of the glorious potentialities and ad- 
ventures of freshmanship which bind 
this Class to freshman in every century. 
For despite cockiness and glibness and 
all the old surface defenses of the 
frosh, he or she is that rarest and most 
promising citizen of the age: One Who 
Doesn't Know All the Answers. That 
may mean he just hasn't found the 
shortcut to lunch via the science lab 
hre-escape. Or it may mean he isn't 
sure whether or not God made man 
in His own image. But where there's 
curiosity, fair enquiry, eagerness to find 
out—there’s life. In the freshmen on 
campus this fall, there’s more hope for 
the world than in the Assembly of the 
UN;; for here are fellows and girls who 
want to know. 


Freshmen, if you're green it’s because 
you are still growing. God grant you 
straight, true growth upward in the 
air of a new day. 


LOVELY THE MESSENGERS 


In pre-college days we always tound 
a bit trying the anthem (and Scripture ) 
which exults, “How lovely are the 
messengers. .. .” But this summer has 
given us an example of how “mes- 
sengers” may still be regarded—by peo- 
ple who desperately need word from 
afar. 


When chances to go to Europe opened 
up, American student and youth dele- 
gates, humble before suffering of our 
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tellow-students on the Continent, said, 
“No conference: let us send just food 
and clothes instead.” But Christian 
youth abroad replied: “These things 
we need too—but more, we need the 
assurance of fellowship in faith, and 
we need to plan great advances of 
Christian solidarity. Come yourselves!” 


So dozens of American students went 
abroad this past summer—to pray and 
plan and share inspiration there, and 
to return for those same _ purposes 
among us this fall. If fellowship meant 
more to Christian youth abroad than 
even food, we do well to grasp intently 
what our “messengers” bring back to 
campus this fall. In this interchange we 
are more than ever “one great fellow- 
ship of love, throughout the whole wide 
earth.” 


“PREPARE 10 THY GOD" 


This austere slogan is a favorite ot 
sign-painters who dishgure roadside 
cliffs—sometimes hastening the event 
they proclaim by distracting the motor- 
ist’s eye. But it’s also a slogan which 
can be painted over many college class- 
room doors this year. 

All reports show that the uneasiness 
of our generation, with its lethal new 
toy, has been making many college 
protessors less arrogant about eternal 
concerns and more hospitable to re- 
ligious insight, than for decades. The 
God who for a long time has been 
politely marked absent in class has 
quietly taken his place there again. 

In other words, the student prepared 
to find spiritual meaning in every col- 
lege course has a new chance these 
days. From physics to phenomenology, 
there is a new demand—which may 
well be a Christian student demand— 
that God’s truth be seen as the great 
whole of learning. We have a witness 
to bear in class, ourselves, tor the recog- 
nition of theistic truth. In class and in 
talks with professors, “If you don't see 
it, ask for it!” For God is there. 


“Hence make clear the path 
Briar-torn the hand...» 


WhO PRINTS ThlS? 


No, we don’t have any actual campus 
Gutenbergs setting up our type for this 
journal. But we do have two sponsors 
setting up progam and setting up for 
expenses: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is pub. 
lished for Christian students by the 
NICC and the SVM. 

The who? Well, NICC is the com. 
bined force of the YMCA and YWCA 
on campus, lumped together as the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Coup. 
cil, a  student-plus-staff organization 
divided into nine regions right across 
the USA. Our other parent (and we 
resemble ‘em both) is the SVM or 
Student Volunteer Movement, that 
great old tradition of Christian. stu. 


dent life dedicated to missionary service 
overseas and at home. So our Editoria 
Board is a family gathering of student 
leaders and students, eager to share 
monthly with a good many thousand 
students the big Christian social issues, 
theological insights, and devotional re 
sources of the whole Christian move 
ment on campus. 


LIME A COORBOOH 


Like a bride setting up housekeeping 
with a sheaf of toolproof recipes, the 
freshman does well to keep at hand 
such a journal as this one you're read 
ing—which helps you mix up the i 
gredients of campus life into a spir 
itually nourishing diet. It’s just $1 3 
year, and it covets the job of sharing 
student Christian approaches to ov! 
faith, campus problems, and the grea 
currents of world life. We mean that. 
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This Faith Will 


fy CARL HEATH KOPF 


(hie A STUDENT—a physics major— 
thought to shock me by saying, “I do 
jot believe in God.” I asked him how 
ye explained the orderliness of the laws 
of gravitation, momentum, velocity, 
magnetism, ¢tc., and he said, ex- 
plain that order as evidence of the 
uibstratum of energy. 

But it seems to me that “substratum 
of energy” is simply another name for 
what we mean by God. It is a little 
fiffcult to sing, “Nearer my Substratum 
of Energy to Thee, nearer to Thee.” 
God is the name we use for the power 
hat undergirds the universe in both 
ts personal and cosmic aspects. 

Some of you may feel in your college 
vars that you have lost your, faith in 
God. It is more likely that you have 
lost your faith in a God of superstition 
ind myth and fable. College criticism 
ind experience should clarify and puri- 
'y one’s religious ideas and they should 
lave a student with a far more usable 
religion than he had before. You may 
ose the God who upsets the moral 
order to do you a favor. But you should 
jissover the God who maintains the 
moral order to do you a greater favor, 
ind that favor is making you live to 
match His moral order, rather than 
changing His order to match our lesser 
lisorder. 


Let me now present several questions 
which I have been asked to answer 
within the last few months in college 
‘orums and discussions, questions which 
probably represent the religious inter- 
ests of many students in America today. 
| list the questions in the order of their 
oreference by students and indicate my 
own convictions as a partial answer. 

Are reason and faith compatible? 
Yes, the two should supplement each 
other, not annihilate each other. Faith 
hould not ask us to believe what is 
unreasonable according to the highest 
aws of nature and personality. And 
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Stand 


IN REALISTIC, CONCISE TERMS A LEADER OF STUDENTS 
GETS AT THE HEART OF DOUBTS FOR OUR DAY 


our reason has its limits and often 
brings us to the point where our only 
advance is made on faith, later sup- 
ported by reason. For example, how do 
reason and faith support each other in 
relation to such a subject as life after 
death? Faith sometimes has declared a 
belief in the resurrection of the body. 
But all the evidence of reason and ex- 
perience is that the body itself does not 
live again. Here reason has wisely 
checked faith. But also, reason tells us 
that no energy is ever really lost, it is 
only changed in form, therefore reason 
really supports the belief that our spir- 
itual power continues in some form or 
other. And the faith that death is not 
the end is confirmed by reasonable ex- 
perience. Faith at its best is our expec- 
tation of better character, better friend- 
ships, finer love, clearer truth, and 
reason should be one of the tools with 
which we carve out the substance of 
faith’s dreams. 


Has science debunked a belief in 
God? When I asked my. biology pro- 
fessor (in Princeton, 25 years ago) 
what caused the bubbles of protoplasm 
to move within a cell in the epidermis 
of a leaf, he answered, “What makes 
them move is what we call God.” Sci- 
ence, as it is revealed by its wisest expo- 
nents today, confirms belief in a God 
of infinite power. Science may discredit 
some of the incidental attributes that 
we have pinned upon God, but real 
science is humble enough to see a great 
God behind that last possible experi- 
ment that man may perform. Nobody 
will eliminate the First Cause. And that 
First Cause is God. 


What moral standards does the 
Christian religion demand? If Jesus 
came, as he said, to fulfill the law, not 
to destroy it, then we can be fairly sure 
that he would maintain the validity of 
the ten commandments. Jesus summed 
up the moral law by saying, “Love the 


CARL HEATH KOPF 
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Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,” but this general statement 
needs the addition of a few details. And 
the moral standards of the ten com- 
mandments are not yet out of date. 
They touch almost all our personal and 
public relations, and if they were main- 
tained by Christians in even approxi- 
mate perfection, the world would be a 
different place. Probably as adequate a 
summation of the moral standard of 
Christ as we have is the concept of 
Albert Schweitzer regarding the sacred- 
ness of personality. If, in everything 
we do, we are looking upon those with 
whom we live and work and play as 
sacred persons in the sight of God, and 
in our sight too, we shall come near 
to fulfilling the moral standards of 
Christ. Nobody has yet done this per- 
tectly, but we are to “strive for perfec- 
tion.” Surely the moral standards of 
Christ include honorable business deal- 
ings, care tor the poor and sick, a sex 
ethics which leads a man and a woman 
to stand by their love and their off- 
spring, within the framework of Chris- 
tian marriage. It also includes torgive- 
ness when that forgiveness leads to a 
chance for redemption and _ recovery, 
on the part of a person or a nation. 
Many derivative detailed ethics have 
been evolved by the Christian Church 
down through the ages and not all 
churches agree as to the wisdom of all 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Now that you have unpacked and 
sized up your roommate—maybe it’s 
two or three in the housing shortage 
launch out on a friendship drive to be 
sure your college experience is the very 
best that it can be. No, don’t act up 
so’s people will notice you, but say 
hello to everyone. Of course you girls 
wont waste any time getting acquaint- 
ed with the tall, dark dream in_ the 
English class. But remember, fellows 
like girls who are popular with other 
girls, too. 

But mix further. If your campus 1s 
fortunate enough to be interracial, treat 
yourself to special cultivation of friends 
in the minority groups. They may be 
apparently accepted by everyone, but 
are they chosen last for teams in gym 
classes and usually eat lunch alone? 
Students from other countries, whether 
they show it or not, for a time feel 
“different.” Maybe you're feeling that 
way yourself! But you can bet you're 
not the only one, and the quickest way 
to get over it is to put those around 
you at ease. 

Don’t for a moment worry about 
being a BTO, tor the students who 
lead the campus parade are the ones 
who know how to mind their own 
business, attend to details and have a 
warm, triendly greeting for everyone. 


FROM CAL.: Keep Your Humor 


By KENNETH A. COATES 


Universit of California Berkeley ‘AG 


Misery loves company, they tell us, 
but who the heck loves misery? Long 
lite is a good thing, but I can't say 
the same for a long face. Gloom may 
be appropriate at an undertakers’ con- 
vention, but it shouldn't have a_ place 
among treshmen. The undergraduate 
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FROM PACIFIC: Mix Your Friendships 
By RUTH GRODEON 
College of the Pacific ‘4/7 


All writers on the subject, trom Dale 
Carnegie both ways, have said, “be 
sincerely interested other people” 
and though they may sound trite, those 
words are pure gold. 

In your busy college life, make time 
for acquaintance with the faculty mem- 
bers, deans, club advisers, etc. They are 
real people, just about the most genu- 
ine people you will ever know. The 
size of your college makes some differ- 
ence in whether students are “touched 
by the human hands” of the professors; 
its one of the advantages of a smaller 
school. You may be away from home 
for the first ttme and you will find, 
with a little initiative on your part, that 
the college family can take the place of 
your own back home. Counselors are 
really interested in your ambitions, suc- 
cesses, longings, and victories. What- 
ever you do, freshman, make the most 
of your opportunity to know, person- 
ally, that creative, exasperating, satis- 
fying “gang’—your fellow college stu- 


dents! 


RUTH GRODEON, native of southern Idaho, 
is majoring in religious education at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific. After graduation she 
plans to work as director in a local church, 
then to study for a masters degree in prep- 
aration for work abroad. Has been S.C.A. 
Chairman and regional Co-Chairman this 
past year. 


I'd most cheerfully “sandbag” is the 
one who is so oppressed by the woes 
of the world and his own. scholastic 
difficulties that he’s forgotten how to 
laugh and how to play; that is, he’s lost 
that all-important sense of humor. 
Seriously, a sense of humor is aw- 


fully important in keeping a Perspe 
tive on this crazy world of ours. With 
out one, you are headed for cynicisp 
and despair, for an insensitive disre 
gard of the problems in thx world, ¢, 
even for a mental crackup. Wiyy 
humor, on the other hand, you aygj: 
taking yourself and your personal plap, 
too seriously; you face setbacks Withoy: 
despairing, and you problem 
with equanimity. I suspect that Jesy 
must have laughed and smiled a |g 
otherwise how could he have faced }j. 
world with such magnificent courage’ 

Besides giving you a_ better outlook 
on life, a sense of humor will enab), 
you to be a lot more effective in yoy; 
relationships with people. “Sad Sacks 
never make very many triends. 
Important—particularly—that Christia; 
students be “real” people who 


FROM GWU: 
Be a Campus Citizen 


By DONALD W. COSTER 


Since graduation from Oberlin College in ‘4 
DONALD W. COSTER has been a govern. 
ment intern in public administration in Wash. 
ington, D. C.; then to Guam and 24 combet 
missions over Japan; now taking graduate 
work in George Washington University. (Pic 
ture shows Donald and wife, neighbor's kid 
and unidentified pooches. ) 


One great purpose of education 1s t 
enable us to understand better wha 
makes us think and act as we 
Through formal study, college offer 
the opportunity to learn a great dea 
about Man—the varied ways he earn 
his daily bread, his achievements # 
the arts, his social organization and hi 
governments, his cooperation and hi 
wars. Although this formal study he 
priority, college also offers a umigu 
opportunity for first-hand observatio: 
of the human truths being pointed ou 
in your studies. 

In tact, college is a decidedly vita 
community of human beings, a labor 
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Upperclasimen stoop to record for Freshmen the 
aduice of the Od and Wise—and they de mean ct! 


gcasionally at themselves their 
antics. ‘That doesn’t mean that we 
should become “rah-rah” collegians, but 
ust that we maintain a balance of san- 


ty and don't go overboard on our 


seriousness. 

4 sense of humor is indispensable, 
woo, to a really “live” campus Christian 
group. In our own, everybody from the 
on down to the lowliest trosh, 
ven including the vice-presidents, 
ally has a lot of tun. That means put- 
ting sparkle, wit, and humor into ac- 
ivities, publications, and meetings. It 
really works, too—try it out and see. 


KENNETH COATES, as an active leader in 
Cal's Stiles Hall, practices the humor which 
he recommends to others and finds that it 
poys huge dividends in friendly goodwill. 


COSTERS 
KIDS, etc. 
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ory, in a sense, of human relationships. 
You will find it has a stimulating lite 
of its own outside the classroom: stu- 
dent government, the newspaper, the 
yearbook, the debate club, dramatics, 
religious groups, athletics, political ac- 
ton clubs, and a host of others. 

Don’t believe it when you're told 
that campus politics are “petty.” They 
ae no more so than national politics, 
or government—including student gov- 
emment—is never better than its citi- 
zens make it. The regulation of com- 
munity affairs by elected representa- 
ves is the very essence of political de- 
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mocracy, and the college community 1s 
a laboratory for the study of the human 
problems involved in practical democ- 
racy. The solutions you work out in 
student government will apply in larger 
measure to all government, including 
world government. plunge into 
campus politics—you ll appreciate the 
human side of government the better 
for your experience. 

Aside from the sheer enjoyment you 


FROM BARNARD: Shift Religious Gears 


By NAN DOGGETT 
Barnard ‘4/7 


“Be unatraid of thought, be always 
unatraid of truth. Though she threaten 
to break out and blow like a sudden 
great wind and chase headlong all that 
you had counted stable or divine, I say 
be unafraid of her. God made her what 
she is. He that mistrusts truth mistrusts 
(sod. That’s from The Hand of God, 
by Oswald McCall, and I like it. 

As my advice to the class of 1g50 | 
would say remember these words and 
be ready to shift your religious gears as 
well as your intellectual, emotional and 
physical ones. As college students you 
have the opportunity in the next four 
years to develop under trained leader- 
ship into integrated personalities who 
are sensitive to the world’s needs and 
prepared to meet them. Don't make the 
mistake of putting your religious life 
away, thinking that it has grown amply. 
As you must change and grow in the 
other phases of your life so you must 
grow here too, tor an immature faith, 
or no faith at all, renders a life weak 
and undirected. 

There are many ways in which you 
can stimulate your religious lite. Let 
me suggest a couple. First, take ad- 


will derive from these activities, they 
are important tor another reason. As 
has been proved time and ume again, 
those individuals who have been active 
in campus affairs have been the most 
exible in making the necessary adjust- 
ments in work atter college. College 
can give you, freshman, understanding 
of human relationships and unique 
ability to work harmoniously with fel- 


low-citizens on campus. 


vantage of the intellectual stimulation 
that comes from courses in Bible and 
philosophy, discussions in the “CA,” 
and even in bull sessions in the dorm. 
You will meet new ideas, perhaps dis- 
turbing ones. But remember: “Be un- 
atraid of thought.” A faith that has not 
been afraid to think will be strong and 
ready to meet any crisis which life may 
bring. 

Secondly, don’t try to meet life all 
alone. Seek constant direction from the 
Inner Light “that lighteth every man.” 
College life is busy and it won't be 
easy to find time alone with God. In 
one college I know it was arranged to 
have the chapel open every morning for 
a half hour after breakfast. Someone 
played the organ softly and the students 
could come for quiet meditation. Per- 
haps that isn’t possible on your campus. 
But it’s up to you to find some time 
when you can be alone, to seek direction 
for each new day. 


NAN DOGGETT, a sociology major at Bar- 
nard, is the newly elected chairman of the 
Interfaith Committee. She is married to 
Carroll Doggett, a student in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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This straightforward opinion on the controversial fraternity question carries 
along the discussion begun in the Intercollegian, March, 1946, p. 134. 


Liberty, Inequality 


By JEAN COLLIER 


lowa State University ‘48 


S, MUCH HAS BEEN written, both in 
praise and condemnation of the fra- 
ternity system, that I believe a_ state- 
ment by one who has chosen to with- 
draw her afhliation may be in order. 
For two years I have been a member 
of a national sorority. In that group I 
have found some of the richest and 
most meaningful friendships of my lite. 
But inherent in fraternity organization 
there are certain elements which are 
contrary to my principles as a member 
of a Christian association and citizen 
in a democracy. These principles are 
so fundamental that they outweigh— 
for me at least—the social pleasures 
which fraternity life offers in such 
abundance. 

When the first college secret socie- 
ties were founded, more than a hun- 
dred years ago, they filled a definite 
need for friendship and mutual shar- 
ing among students. But the conditions 
which surrounded the formation of 
those social groups are largely non- 
existent on the modern university cam- 
pus, with its sponsored facilities tor 


group living. Over a century of time 


Jean Collier 
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and 


the traternity system has evolved from 
an informal social group into an 
organized system based on exclusion. 
I believe that no amount of “improve- 
ment’ can alter that basic fact; there- 
tore, if our educational system is to be 
a training ground for democratic liv- 
ing, the Greeks must go. 

Discrimination saturates every phase 
of the fraternity system. To recite the 
restrictions surrounding membership 1s 
to tell a sordid tale of snobbery. No 
girl who is not “Christian and Cau- 
casian” can ever hope to be considered 
by the sorority of which I was a mem- 
ber. Catholic and town quotas are main- 
tained in many houses. To pass judg- 
ment on the worthiness of a particular 
girl, arbitrary standards based upon 
distorted or purely individual values 
are established. In many groups, one 
negative vote is sufficient to exclude a 
girl forever. Whatever advantages ac- 
crue to the chosen few, these are minor 
when achieved at the expense of the 
many to whom admission is denied. 

Once inside the group, this discrimi- 
nation does not end. Rather, it is di- 
rected toward group ethnocentrism. As 
a result, petty jealousies arise between 
sororities, a feeling of superiority is 
engendered, and mere possession of 
membership becomes important out of 
all proportion to the other values of 
college life. 

These defects of discrimination and 
distorted values are not confined to the 
fraternity system. They exist to some 
extent in every phase of human rela- 
tionships, but their existence elsewhere 
may not be regarded as justification of 
a system which ts directly founded upon 
discrimination. If we believe in de- 
mocracy, if we profess that every indi- 
vidual is equal before God, we must 
turn away from every form of narrow 
group-mindedness. In a world where so 
many forces already point toward in- 


Fraternities 


equality and disunity, it is unfortunay, 
that students of America should tole, 
ate a system of group living which j 
based on racial and religious discrim, 
nation. Each of us has a responsibilin 
to determine whether membership jn ; 
fraternity can be reconciled with th 
principles in which we believe. 


THEY LIVE TOGETHER—AND LIKE IT 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRENCE, KANs 
Our interracial cooperative was begun 
a year ago in Henley House, YWCA 
headquarters. The spring before, whep 
we were making our plans, we ha 
worked hard, prayed hard, and shed ; 
few tears, too. Much of our success ha 
been due to the staunch backing of ow 
Advisory Board and K.U.’s Adminis 
tration. 

Our decision involved two basic ques 
tions: (1) whether opposition in tow: 
and on campus would prevent the su 
cess of our venture, and (2) whether 
the Y membership was ready to back 
such a project. Now that our house » 
beginning its second year, we feel tha 
both questions are being answered sa 
isfactorily. 

As in a family, there’s warm affectior 
for everyone here. This is particular) 
noticeable in our evening devotion px 
riods. We take turns, one girl beim 
responsible for guiding our thought 
for a week at a time. These inspiring 
moments have become an_ inseparabk 
part of the house. Life at Henley Hous 
is not dull. We hear, think, and discus 
major campus, local, national, and in 
ternational problems.—MARY WISNER. 
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“Doorways 


of Thought” 


New doors hast Thou set open before us today. 
Lord of our growing years 
—doorways of clear, honest thought 
—pathways pointing us to knowledge and beauty and friendship 
—strange stirrings of conscience that will not down. 

We are glad in the knowledge that we may walk through these doors 
hand in hand with those we call most dear. } 


For the strong ties of loyalty and affection that bind us to them 
—for the heritage of home and our high ideals 
—for the hopes which sent us here and the self-denial that keeps 
us in this place 
—for the patience that sees beyond our failure, and the faith in 
us that keeps us strong. 


We pledge in gratitude ourselves, our loyal best in the years that 
are to be. 

Let no lesser loyalty claim the love due to those who gave us life itself. 

Let no unworthy aim mar the high standard they have set. 

Let no carelessness rob them of that devotion which is all they as 
of us in return. \ 

May we be eager to make the most of each day in the widening viste. 
of life. 

Thoughtful, as we discover the knowledge that is forever new about 
life, and the vision that is forever old within life. 

Reverent, to discern that all honest searching leads to Thyself. 

So may honest reverence make us truly wise, and a thoughtful view 
of our world stir a new eagerness to serve our time. 

In worthy loyalty to our college and to the homes that gave us 
birth. Amen. 

‘Ted Hume's “Flight to Destiny’’) 


Let these prayer thoughts of Ted Hume's penetrate your very being 
on these first sensitive days as you walk over your campus which 
will become so familiar to you as the days go on 


Mount Holyoke Photo 


Think on These Things: 
These college days are meant to educate your spirit, your mind, 
your body. This means many choices and decisions. 
“Father, give us the wisdom of Thy Love, knowing we need 
it." Amen. 
Think on These Things: 
The Faculty are your friends in this search for truth. They do not 
have all the answers. They point the way. 
‘Father, help us to walk without fear into the fellowship of 
truth with other searchers." Amen. 
Think on These Things: 


Your college years become meaningful when you have identified 
yourself with true Christian purposes. 


‘O God, our God, Thou hast placed Eternity in our hearts and 
given us the gift of life. Surround us with Thy loving will, that 


we may serve Thee with a glad heart.’ Amen. 
Finally, fellow students, whatever true, whatever is honorable, 
whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is 
gracious, if there is any excellence, if there is anything worthy of 
praise, think about these things. (Philippians 4 


Our God and Father! 
“We bless Thee for that outreach of love which circles the world 
And for the spiritual kinship of men and women of every tongue 
and color, 
Bound in a comradeship of loyalty to Thee. 
For the rearing of a better race, 
For peace among nations, 
For future leadership in our college and in the Church, 
For deepening the desire for health and heroism and sacrifice, 
For the building of better homes, 
And for the advancement of the cause of Christ— 
Empower us to do Thy will, 
That Thy kingdom may come in wholesome and gracious life, among 
every people; 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 
(George Stewart's ‘A Face to 


tne SKy 


What you have learned and received and heard and seen in me, do; 


and the God of Peace will be with you. 


(Philippians 4) 
Prepared by lone V. Sykes 
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Here we are, holding our 


sacred trust, the Atom 
Bomb. But other nations 
soon will have A-Bombs. 


4 | ‘iE CURTAIN RISES fo disclose the operations room of the 


Western Defense Command, somewhere tn the San 
Francisco area and a hundred feet underground. Two ser- 
geants, RIGHT, are tending a row of teletype machines that 
connect the room with the world’s principal cities. Two 
Others, REAR, sit before a sort of telephone suntchboard with 
key switches, lights, and labels representing the world’s mayor 
cities. Behind them stands a captain. At a large desk, CENTER, 
sit a brigadier general and two colonels, all reading tele 
type messages. The wall, Lert, has a sturdy barred door, a 
world map, and a framed motto: “Remember Pearl Harbor” 


Time: Some years after all the industrialized nations have 
mastered the production and use of atomic power. 

Bricapier (laying down the message he has been reading): 
Nothing much tonight, Pd say. We'd better get tidied up a 
little. Captain Briggs! 

Captain (facing about and standing at attention): Yes, 
sir. 

Bricapier: Ready tor company? 

Caprain: Yes, sir. (4 bell rings.) Schwartz, you get the 
door. (One of the sergeants crosses to the door and opens tt. 
All stand rigidly at attention. A little confused, the sergeant 
goes through the formality of examining passes. He then ad 
mits a group of four: a four-star general, a major, and two 
civilians. ) 

GeNERAL: Carry on. (The men relax. The General leads 
the two civilians over to the Brigadier and the Colonels. The 
Major takes up his station by the door. Nobody pays any at- 
tention to him.) Mr. President, this is General Anderson, 
Watch Officer in charge of the Operations Room. 

Tue Presipent: How do you do? 

Bricapier: How do you do, sir? (They shake hands.) 

Generac: Colonel Sparks and Colonel Peabody, Deputy 
Watch Ofhcers on duty. 

THe Presipent: Glad to meet you both. (They shake 
hands.) 

GeneraL: Dr. Thompson—General Anderson, Colonel 
Sparks, and Colonel Peabody. (All nod and smile.) Now, 
Mr. President, this is the nerve center of our counterattack 
organization for the western area. The teletype machines 
you see over there (pointing) are on radio circuits that 
connect us with our people in all the principal cities of the 
world, and with the other continental defense commands. 
The stations, and their statuses, are marked on the map. 
(He gestures toward the map.) We've just come from 
the defense center, where the radar plots are kept and the 


guns and fighters controlled. That's defense. But this 1s 
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counterattack. Along that wall (waving toward the reg, 
is our control board. If you'll step over here, sir, [’l] shoy, 
you how it works. 

THe Presipent (moving with the General toward the tele 
phone switchboard against the back wall): Detense ang 
counterattack, eh? Why keep them separate ? 

GeNnerAL: Well, the defense has to move quickly, or jt, 
no good at all. They don’t have tme to think. But counter 
attack—well, counterattack has to move quickly, too. By 
we want them to have time to decide what they need ty 
do. You can’t tell just from the direction of the attack 
who launched it. An attack might be staged entirely }y 
mines planted inside our borders, so there wouldn't k 
any direction connected with it. And then again, we hay 
pretty good information that some other countries beside 
us have got bombs up above the stratosphere, 800 mile 
above the earth, going round us in orbits like little moons 
We put up 2,000 and we can see about 5.400 On our 
radar. Any time, somebody can call down that odd 3440 
by radio and send them wherever they want. There's x 
telling from the trajectory which nation controls those bomb 
What this all means is that the data these fellows her 
have to go on is mainly political. Radar doesn’t do then 
any good. What they need is intelligence; and that’s wha 
comes 1n all the time, as complete and up-to-date as we can 
get it, on the teletypes. In the defense center, you say 
scientists and technicians. The officers here are politica 


sclentsts. 


There’s no defense against atomic bombs, they tell us. Not one 
V-2 bomb was shot down in the war. Think of V-2—or maybe 


V-3 or V-4—bombs with atomic warheads! Note that we've lost 
our halo. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIA) 
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in the Radiation 


Tue Presipent: That's very interesting. Maybe you'll give 
me a job here if | ever need one. [I’m a political scientist. 

General (laughing just enough): Yes, sir! 

Tue Presipent: General, you haven't told me what all 
these gadgets are tor. (Fle waves toward the switchboard.) 

Generac: No, sir, | haven't. This is our counterattack 
ontrol board. You see that every station is marked with the 
name of a city. And every station has three pilot lights: red, 
vellow, and green. 
Tue Presipent: All the green ones are on. 

GeneraL: That’s right, sir. We 
have unattended radio transmit- 
ers, each with three spares, in 


THE PLAY.—We'd like every Freshman to read this play, first 
published, under the title “Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse,” in 
the January, 1946 issue of “Fortune” magazine. Reprinted here 
by permission. Copyright 1946, by Time, Inc. Permission for 
production on stage or radio must be obtained from the author 


THE CARTOONS are from a 35mm strip of 54 drawn by Jack 
Delano. Film strip, with script, sells for $2.50, by Film Publishers 
Inc., who produced the strip in cooperation with the National 
Committee on Atomic Information. 


THe Presipent: Is one of those bombs earmarked for each 
particular city? 

GENERAL: No, sir. The bomb that happens to be in the 
most favorable location at the time this key is pressed is the 
one brought down. It might be any one of the whole 2,000. 

THe Presipent: It is very impressive, | must say. Are the 
other Detense Commands equipped the same way? 

GENERAL: Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, to guard against 
accidents, each Defense Command has two complete opera- 
tions room like this, either one of which can take full control 

if the other is destroyed. 
Tue Presipent: We've kept 
armaments 


ahead in the race. 


gations in every city covered on ™ 
this board. If one of the transmit- 
ters goes ON the blink, a spare is ) 
yutomatically switched on. But if 
il] four transmitters in sta- 
tion are destroyed, well, we lose 
the signal from that station. 
When that happens the green 
light goes oul and the yellow 
comes on. 
THe PRESIDENT: 
the red light? Y 
GENERAL: That comes on 1n- 


Llow about 


stead of the yellow when all our 
stations in the whole city go off 
the air. Yellow means partial de- 
strucion—red means substantially complete destruction. 

THe Presipent: And green means peace. 

GENERAL: Yes, sir. But this isn’t just a monitoring board. 
You see this key here. 

Tue Presipent: Yes. 

GENERAL: That sets off our mines. We have them planted 
ina great many cities, and the radio control circuit can be 
unlocked from here. 

THe Presipent: Is the whole world mined now? 

GENERAL: Well, no. We haven't bothered much with Asia. 
And some countries are so hard to get into that coverage 1s 
member I told you about the satellite bombs—the ones that 
spotty. Our schedule calls for completion of mine installations 
in two more years. But you remember I told you about the 
satellite bombs—the ones circling around, 800 miles up? 

Tue PrestpenT: Yes. 


GENERAL: Well, this other key here will bring down on the 
city shown on the marker—we are looking at Calcutta—one 
of those satellite bombs every time it is pressed. 
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Atomic war may leave a few survivors. Here is the happy country 

life in store for them. They will have to start absolutely from 

scratch, ever watchful lest other survivors snatch away a bone, 
or a leaf. 


Whod dare attack us when we're 
set up like this? 

Dx. THompson: Surely nobody 
would. I don’t think you need to 
expect any trouble. 

Tue Prestpent: Well, this has 
all been very intaresting. (To the 
Brigadier) Generak, have you had 
any exciting times here you can 
tell me about? 

Bricapier: Yes, sir. Every time 
a meteorite comes down—a shoot- 
Ing star, you know—our radar 
boys track it, shoot it down, and 
send us in an alert. We have a 
few bad moments until we get 
the spectographic report. If it’s iron and nickel—and it al- 
ways has been so far—we know God sent it, and relax. 
Some day it'll be uranium, and then we'll have to push a 
button. Or plutonium. 

Tue Presipent: How many shooting stars have you 
shot ? 

CoLoNeL Sparks (laughing politely): We get an average 
of twelve a month. In August it’s the worst, of course. The 
Perseids, you know. 

THE Presipent (puzzled): Iran... . ? 

Bricapier (hastily): No, sir. The Perseid meteors. Named 
after Perseus. Astronomers are a classical bunch. 

Tue Presipent (recovering): Oh, sure. (Turning to the 
Colonels) Gentlemen, the fate of nations is in your hands. 
But always remember that our nation is the most precious. 


Botu Cotone ts (awed): Yes, sir. 


GENERAL: Well, Mr. President, we've fallen a little behind 
our schedule. They'll be waiting for us at the mess. 


Tue Presipent: All right, General, let’s get along, Gen- 
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eral Anderson, Colonel Sparks, Colonel Peabody, I’ve en- 
joyed very much seeing your installation. Keep on your toes. 
We're all depending on you. 

(GENERAL AND CoLone-s (together) Yes, sir. 

(Schwartz goes over, opens the door, and stands stiffly at 
attention as the visitors file out amid a general chorus of 
“Goodby” and “Goodby, sir.” Schwartz closes the door. 
The Brigadier and Colonels sit at their desks.) 

Bricapier: Well, that’s that. The Old Man gave him a 
good story. I couldn’t have done better myself. 

Cotonet Sparks (still in the clouds): He is depending 
on us. 

(Just then, there is a dull rumble. The floor and the walls 
of the room shake, and a couple of sizable chunks of concrete 
fall out of the ceiling. The lights go out, except for the green 
ones on the control board. Emergency lights, dimmer than 
the regular ones, come on at once. All the men are on their 
feet.) 

Bricapier: What was that? (Recollecting himself) Pea- 
body, get on the phone to headquarters. Sparks, get out the 
red-line messages for the last twenty-four hours. Captain, 
anything from the defense center? 

Captain: My line to them seems to be out, sir. 

Bricapier: What have you got for status? Anybody show- 


All that over a lousy set of statues. I say let’ em have it 

Bricapier: We better wait and be sure. Captain, 
are your lines now? 

CoLoneL Sparks (with rising hysteria): What have we 
got this stuff for if we don’t use it? Didn’t you hear what 
the President said? He’s depending on us; they're all ge 
pending on us. If you haven't got the guts, I have. (Before fy 
can be stopped, he rushes to the control board and shoves, 
sergeant to the floor. Peabody 1s after Sparks in a flash. He ; 
pulls him around and knocks him to the floor. Spark's hegd 
hits hard, and he lies still.) 


CoLoneL Peasopy: General, he did it! Copenhagen shows 


red! 
SERGEANT (at a teletype): Sir, here’s a message from the 
defense center. They've got their line working again. (He 
tears it off and brings it to the Brigadier.) 
Captain: Stockholm’s gone red, sir. 
CoLonet Peapopy: Sure. The Danes thought it was the 
Swedes. That export-duties row. 
Bricapier: And the Swedes have got two hot arguments 
on their hands. They'll take the British, too, just to be sure 
The British soak the Russians, and then we're next. (H; B 
reads the message he has been holding, and drops into , 
chair.) Peabody, that was an earthquake. Epicenter righ 


ing yellow or red? smack in San Francisco. 
Captain: San Francisco ts red, sir. Captain: London’s gone red, sir. And Edinburgh, and ( 
CotoneL Sparks (riffling wildly through teletype mes- Manchester, and Nottingham, and— th 
sages): This must be it. San Francisco! (Screaming) San CoLoneL Peasopy: Dark Ages, here I come. It’s a pity the} 
Francisco gone! Security Council didn’t have time to consider all this. ON 
Bricapier: Shut up, Sparks. Take it easy. (To Peabody) Bricapier: Peabody, you're beginning to sound a little likef * 
Can't you get headquarters? Sparks. Come to think of it, there was nothing wrong with Pe 
CoLtonEL Peasepy: The line him but too much _ patriotism 
is dead. I can’t get reserve op- and too little sense. Captain, we 5 
erations either. Maybe this ss the probably can’t pull this out o th 
real thing. the fire but we've got to ty.f ”” 
CotoneL Sparks (still half- Send a message on all circuit « 
hysterical): We better do some- (The Captain sits down at it 
thing. Remember what it says teletype keyboard.) 
in the book: counterattack must Captain: Ready, sir. ub 
take action before the enemy's Bricapier: To all stations} 
destruction of our centers is URGE IMMEDIATE WworLpwwif 
complete. BROADCAST THIS MESSAGE: DE 
Bricapier: First we need an STRUCTION COPENHAGEN 
enemy. Who's got the highest ty HOURS THIS DATE INITIATED BE 
negative rating in’ the latest THIS STATION THROUGH Be 


peed OUS ERROR. ATTACKS MADE SINC 


We must get together to tie the atom down. Atomic energy 

must be taken out of our own hands and those of other countries 
and brought under world control. 


State Department digest? 
‘CoLoneEL PrEasopy (who has BASED ON IDEA DESTRUCTION§ de 
quietly taken the messages from COPENHAGEN WAS ACT OF WAKE an 


in front of Sparks): Denmark, WHICH IT WAS NOT REPEAT NOLD cq 


sir. But it's well below the dan- URGE ATTACKS BE STOPPED UNF \, 
ger point. All we've got is this: (reading) COPEN- TIL SITUATION CAN BE CLARIFIED. THERE IS NO REPEAT NOE Qll 
HAGEN 1635 HOURS 22 JANUARY. WIDESPREAD DISAPPROVAL OF WAR. END. ca 
WILLIAMS FOUNTAIN, STATUARY GROUP PRESENTED THE KING Cotonet Peasopy (who has been watching board): No} th 
OF DENMARK BY U. S., BEING SHOWN BY PEOPLE COPENHAGEN. New York’s gone red, and Chicago, and . .. (The roon§ tr 
FOUNTAIN BEEN PELTED VEGETABLES BY HOODLUM GROUPS rocks, the lights go out. With a dull, powerful rumble, th® (x 
THREE OCCASIONS. FORMAL PROTEST STATING STATUTE INSULTS roof caves in.) ermine Is 
KING RECEIVED FROM ROYAL ACADEMY ART IN FOLLOWING —n 
TERMS QUOTE... and so on. Nothing there, I'd say. THE WORLD IS UNEASY not because the scientists have Fat) 

discovered atomic energy, but because it wonders what mon fF ... 


Cotonet Sparks: Nothing there! San Francisco's in ruins, 
you fool, and we're sitting here like three warts on a pickle. 


will do with it.—David Sarnoff 
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by C. JOHN L. BATES 


Dean of the Chapel, V 


ea oF 1950? That's something to 
think about! By the time you gradu- 
ate, the Twentieh Century will be halt 
over and you will be taking over the 
second half—tor better or tor worse. 
Perhaps there won't be a second half, 
in which case your worries won't mat- 
ter. But the chances are fairly good that 
there will be, and that you will be liv- 
ing in it and trying to make something 
of it and of your life in the middle of 
It. 

Well, that’s four years from now. In 
the meantime you are and hope to 
remain in college. Your problem is to 
make a success of your college career, 
how to succeed in your vocation as a 
student. That is the question that taces 
you. 


Be a Plugger 

Hard work comes first. Paderewski 
dehned genius as ten per cent talent 
and ninety per cent work, and we 
cant change that 
Neither would we want to, for it gives 
all of us a fair chance. Admittedly one 


formula much. 


can have such a good time in college 


that it does seem a shame, as some 
irequently say, to waste time studying. 
College is an enchanting place. There 
is new freedom, away from the old 
childhood authorities. There is a new 
atmosphere of leisure. There are new 
inends and new delights and new 
avenues of pleasure and infinite oppor- 
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Pennsylvania State ( ollege Photo 


Brief briefing for 


Vooster College 


tunity just to loaf. There is that in 
college life that is conducive of dreams 
and the delights of poetic and romantic 
idleness. 


But it is obviously dangerous to let 
idleness fill your days. Even if you sur- 
vive examinations and term papers and 
manage somehow to obtain a diploma, 
the years in college won't add up to 
much unless you have learned how to 
work, and work hard, by yourself and 
tor the sheer joy of achieving something 
with your mind, and hands, and heart. 
After all, that’s the first reason for a 
college education: sending your mind 
into the intellectual arena to wrestle 
with thoughts and problems and theo- 
ries and hypotheses. Studies aren't the 
side issues on the campus, not just nec- 
essary evils. They are the central, sig- 
nificant element. To quote Matthew 
Arnold: 


For eager teachers seized my youth 
Pruned my faith and trimmed my fire 
Showed me the high, white star of 


Truth 
There bade me gaze and there aspire. 


Get Into Things 


College isn't intended to be a brain 
factory or a wrestling mat for the mind. 
There is on every campus a multitude 
of other provisions made for the exer- 
cise and development of the personal- 


WHAT 
TAKES 


the freshman who's wondering 


ity. It is the business of a wise fresh- 
man to avail himself of a balanced pro- 
gram. 


There should be a place for athlet- 
ics. After all, “the color of life is red.” 
Unless the body is kept in good lively 
health even the mind is apt to suffer. 
Every person should take part in the 
college athletic program somewhere, 
even if it be only on the smallest and 
least recognized team. 
sports do much for the development of 
the whole person, the joy of comrade- 
ship in struggle and achievement, the 
losing of oneself in the game, the fel- 


Competitive 


lowship of defeat, and the satisfaction 
of clean, hard-earned victory. These 
experiences are invaluable training for 
lite. Many essential factors of personal- 
ity can be developed on the playing 
held: alertness, accuracy, self-restraint, 
resolution, unselfishness, the swift de- 
cision, and above all good sportsman- 
ship. To leave athletic participation 
out of one’s program is to lose much 
of the great value of college life. 
Invaluable also is participation in 
one or more of the creative arts: music, 
art, drama—wherever imagination and 
creativity can be expressed, there one’s 
personality may be greatly enriched. 
Where such is not a major subject, a 
person should choose it for an elective. 
Interspersed with the intensive intellec- 
tual subjects, the creative arts, even for 
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the “dub,” furnish both true relaxation 
and the great joy of selt-expression. 
Little need be said here of the social 
lite in college except that this, too, 
should be balanced and in correct pro- 
portion. Unquestionably important 1s 
the comradeship and the good social 
opportunity which college life affords. 
It is a pity to neglect, but perilous to 
overdo. Great care should certainly be 
made in the choice of triends and com- 
panions. The destiny of life is frequent- 
ly determined by the character of 
friendships made on the college cam- 


pus. 


Be Deeper 

It is frequently a temptation in the 
freedom of the new life at college to 
neglect one’s religious and spiritual 
life. To do so is to lose one of the 
greatest privileges a good college edu- 
cation can aflord. Rather than neglect, 
a freshman would be well advised to 
participate actively in some religious 
group on campus and maintain a close 
tie with the church. There is every 
good reason for religious faith to grow 
deeper, more assured, more vibrant, and 
more natural as one is being led out 
(educated) into larger vision and 
deeper understanding of life. True re- 
ligion does not suffer under critical 
judgment. In the last analysis it proves 
itself to be without substitute for the 
welfare of the soul of man. Be critical 
of your own faith, if you like, but 
don’t throw it out of the window with 
every new philosophical idea that 
comes in the door. 

Part of that balanced attitude comes 
from your counselors as a_ student. 
Every college campus is full of po- 
tential friends of high calibre—and, 
believe it or not, your professors and 
deans, your college pastor, and your 
president are among the best you could 
possibly find. If you need advice or 
counsel, if you need financial or spir- 
itual aid, if you are not sure of your- 
self or your course of studies or your 
future plans, go to see them. Go 1m- 
mediately, if need be. They will be 
eager to help, and far more genuine in 
their friendship and able in their coun- 
sel than you may think possible. 

Make your college career count. You 
may become a true servant of human- 
ity in our day—that highest of call- 
ings. The second half of the Twentieth 


Century awaits your coming. 
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WHAT VETERANS WANT 


Accent on Peace 


GENERATION DIDN'T fight tor an 
ideological concept of lite, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. We tought 
only tor the chance tor a// men—black 
and white, Russian and Greek—to have 
an equal right to stand on their merits. 
While a new world struggles to be 
born, our newspapers scream daily 
about Russian attempts to run UN on 
the rocks. And many Americans have 
come to believe that if it were not for 
Russia the world would take the nat- 
ural road to peace. Poppycock! Such 
ideas are typical war-mongering. Rus- 
sia and America can work effectively 
tor peace if there is a mutual will to 
do so. But in order to work together 
we must first learn to know each other. 
We agree that one ot Hitler's most 
powertul weapons was prejudice. His 
expert handling of it almost gave him 
victory over the world. He tanned the 
Hames of class hatred and intolerance, 
and all of us have in some way been 
exposed to his brand of prejudice. Hit- 
ler hoped to get the American people 
to turn upon each other—but he failed. 
For when the nations united tor the 
common purpose of winning the war 
we temporarily outgrew our immature 
prejudices. Having outgrown our prej- 
udices we were undeteatable. Veterans 
know that clearly, and it has made 
many of us different. We know just 
how earnestly we must work together 
to destroy false pictures of racial, re- 
gious and nationality prejudice. 
Veterans who have given any thought 
to problems of international relations 


We invite letters from our readers. For publication please keep within 300 words 
Pir INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


and address lo: 


know that in the interests o! Peace the 
people of the world must better under. 
stand the basic problems, customs, and 
ideals operating beneath the covering 
of international society. Too often Ns 
the course of history a nation has taker 
up arms against its neighbor, only t, 
find after tremendous sacrifice tha 
there was no need for conflict: to 
often we have condemned only ty 
apologize later; too often we have de. 
luded and misled by false leaders ang 
wrong standards. We're on the look. 
out for that sort of trap, too. 

So we call for widespread exchange 
ot students, which can contribute much 
to peace by exposing factors breeding 
war and hatred between nations. It jx 
impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of student exchange as an aid in pre. 
serving our hard won peace. One schol. 
arship is worth a thousand guns. 


Beyond this, veterans look for edy. 
cation which does reach people’s emo. 
tions and primary purposes. In war 
we learned to use modern and pro- 
gressive techniques in education for 
the training of our military forces. Now 
we ask that proved methods of educa 
tion should be used, on world cam. 
puses, in the more important task of 
providing the world with a way 
living together in peace and harmony. 

Homer Underwood 
University of Michigan 


HOMER UNDERWOOD is Director of th 
Veterans International Students Exchange 
Committee which aims to promote large. 
scale exchange of students in universities all 
over the world. His headquarters are in Lon 
Hall, University of Michigan. 


_ “THE PROBLEM OF WORLD PEACE practically is theo- 
§ logical and involves a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character that will synchronize 
with our almost matchless advance in science, art, lit- 
erature, and all the material and cultural developments 
of the past two thousand years. It must be of the spirit 
if we are to save the flesh.”—General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as the war in Japan ended. 


From 
postwar world, student | 
never quite like this to any previous generation of | 


college students! (University of Missouri Photo ) 


lassroom problems of adjustment to 
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Your Koommate Koommate 


ROOMMATING MADE EASY: A PRIMER FOR PIONEERS IN THE 
ART OF SHARING A NINE-BY-TWELVE 


By MARGUERITTE HARMON BRO 


A ROOMMATE Is nothing to 
uke up lightly, like tatting or sate- 
cracking, because failure practical- 
ly ruin your chances tor a happy old 
ae. In your own special way, you 
‘attend to be a success as a R.M. Even 
fit costs something. Well, here’s how! 


FORGET YOUR GRANDMOTHER 

Don't forget to write her on her 
birthday or just before yours, but for- 
set that she’s a Carter of Cartersville. 
College is your chance for a clean start 
unweighted by distinction. Sponge off 
the slate. Forgive your father all the 
things he’s vice-president of. Forgive 
your mother her high expectations at 
solf, her skill with an egg-beater, or 
any other attainment which makes her 
the neighborhood wonder. Forgive your 
brother his all-star rating. Forgive and 
forget. After all, even if the family tree 
is loaded with success apples, maybe 
you are just a graft of lemon and it 
takes a lot more horticulture to make 
a good lemon pay. That's why you 
came to college. Funny thing, the math 
professor is not going to grade your 
ing on the basis of your uncle's bowl- 
ing score. In a pretty real way, you're 
on your own now. 

While you're forgetting, forget that 
your house has seven bathrooms and 
you arent used to paddfiy down a 
ong hall for the privilege’ 6f brushing 
your teeth. Forget that they do things 
differently Back East or Down South or 
Out West or Where You Came From. 
When in Rome, go just as far with the 
Romans as you can trudge along with- 
out getting cultural flat-toot. Chances 
are, you may strengthen your insteps. 
Besides, the most brilliant can still learn 
something. 


DON'T BACK INTO TOMORROW 


When you begin to dwell among the 
has-beens and the once-wases, you're on 
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your way out even though the birthday 
cake sports a scant seventeen candles. 
Sure, you were a carmelized pippin 
when you led the Grand March at the 
Junior-Senior year. Now 
youre barely among those present at 
the opening stunt night. Home was 
cosier and the food was better. The 


prom last 


H.S. auditorium was air-con- 


Of course, there is a time to borrow 
and a time to lend just as there is a 
time for reversing the charges and a 
time for walking home. Emergencies, 
all. Obviously, some common property 
is plain common sense: A couple ot 
cozy RM’s do not need two of every 
text book, two cameras, two phono- 
graphs, two alarm clocks. But 


ditioned. Your parents trusted 
you and didn’t make you sign 
out every time you reached 
for a door knob. You're plenty 
glad that you have your re- 
turn ticket; Dad thought you 


VZ} when you feel yourself about 
nd to borrow anything more per- 
ishable than a hammer, just 
ask yourself: In my borrowing 
capacity, am I a leech, a lug 


or a loon? In other words, 


might as well have it on hand 
for Christmas vacation. Good old Dad! 
Good old Moms! Good old— 

Why, good old you. You're no back- 
er-outer. You're going to march down 
the months, one day at a time, until 
you come out with your year’s grades 
in your pocket. “Listen, RM, that was 
all spoofing. A touch of hay fever al- 
ways makes me weevily. Now tomor- 
row we will—” 

You bet, we will! Where there's a 
will there’s a sunrise, and over the hill 
lies—orchids, cum laude, and you 
name your first offspring for me, RM, 
and I'll name mine for you. 


BORROW FOR SORROW 

There are tew worse ways to bolster 
the wilted ego than by becoming a 
wholesale lender. You may set out to 
prove to the whole floor that an Only 
Child need not be selfish. “Here, take 
this and this and this.” Pretty soon you 
have enough relics of your sainthood to 
hll a church. Hole burned in your ski- 
suit, broken string on your racquet, 
scars on your favorite shoes. Each ‘little 
accident’ is a nick in someone’s good 
opinion of herself and hence a tiny 
nub of resentment against you. No? 
Well, wait until you get into advanced 
psychology and delve into the sub- 
conscious. 


think it over. Remember, indi- 
viduality in the species is evolution’s 
most daring success-story. 
SUPPRESS YOUR BELONGINGS 

Two in a room, it’s hard to tell where 


other tellow 


ship-shape; 


you leave off and _ the 
begins. Dresser-drawers 
clothes hung in order—shoes on their 
trees, laundry in its bag, and all that 
solid hickory philosophy about fa place 
tor everything and everything\where 


you reach for it. A bother; but essential. \_ 


Because why? 

Because the 
takingly high between an orderly habi- 
tat and an orderly mind. Don't ask 
which begets which because, chicken 
or egg, they follow one another down 


correlation is_ breath- 


the grooves of your personality. And 
who wants an orderly personality? 
Well, you will when you start keeping 
house on estate-scale, commuting be- 
tween continents, bringing up babies or 
any other six-figure enterprise. Sooner 
or later, everything else will desert you 
in some crisis, and only your own well- 
disciplined mind-body reflexes can save 


you. 
In retrospect, a-nawful lot of room- 
mates seem to be nine-tenths stray 


shoes, misplaced pajamas, scattered let- 
ters, boxes of many sizes, and an as- 
sortment of pin-ups. 
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CHOKE BEFORE YOU GOSSIP 
“T couldn't help overhearing— 
With my own eyes I saw———. 


“He means it all right but———.” 

“Maybe you ought to know———..” 

Here, kitty, kitty, kitty. Choking 1s 
too good for you. Drowning would be 
better, really, because more permanent. 

You don't fool anyone when you gos- 
sip, no matter how you purr and wave 
your Persian tail. Well, maybe you tool 
vourself. Perhaps you do actually know 
how to buff some obtuse corners off 
that diamond in the rough. But a sure 
way to demonstrate to yourself that 
you are on the level is to take the 
(him) first-hand. 


and 


matter up with her 
Make it a reciprocal vivisection, 
then when you crawl down off your 
own operating table, ask for a week's 
convalescence before you talk over her 


Case. 


SPEND YOUR OWN MONEY 

Not all over town, but if and when. 
The RM who has more money than 
most, needs a nice sensitivity, delicate 
as a Johansson gauge block, so that you 
may remember the exact size and 
thickness of your partner’s bank bal- 
ance before you shout for new drapes, 
bigger hot-tudges, more expansive 
week-ends, at the wrong stage of the 
checkbook: 

Again, don't forget entirely that the © 
RM could use that fifty cents loaned 
to you for a toothbrush. Let your mem- 
ory for debts be like that of 
Socrates for the rooster. 

And of course, when it’s Dutch treat, 
don’t get into the tanglefoot. Quick 
like a bunny, reach for your pocket- 


unto 


MARGUERITTE HARMON BRO has written a 
number of helpful books for students; among 
these: “Every Day a Prayer” and “Let’s Talk 
About You.” She is the wife of the President 
of Frances Shimer College at Mount Carroll, 
Illinois. 


book and pay tor your own carrot-tops. 


WASTE YOUR OWN TIME 

On any campus, wasting other peo- 
ple’s tme is the eighth and most dead- 
ly sin. Fortunately you can tell when 
a spell of time-wasting is coming on: 
you are restless, four walls seem too 
many and your sphere of influence too 
cramped. You break out with splotches 
of rhetoric, such as: “Listen to this—” 
(waving aloft a book of poetry, a letter 
from Aunt Janice, or a comic strip) or 
“That sort of the 
time—. Not that a time-waster needs 
a take-off. 

In the name of Justice and the six- 
weeks tests, don’t turn on the radio 
when the RM is trying to study; don’t 
ask to have a reference looked up or 
your spirits Don't tear 
paper, file nails or etch on glass. Time 1s 
an imponderable compounded of mood 
and necessity—the RM’s and 
necessity. You just keep out of the RM’s 
light. And then—and then—comes a 
night when the RM’ll do the same for 
you. 

However, 
time-wasting with doing nothing. To 
do nothing is important now and then. 
College life needs nuances. Probably the 
hours you'll treasure longest are the 
hours you and RM did nothing—ex- 
cept maybe listen to the rain—together. 
if you don't 


reminds me ot 


bucked up. 


mood 


you shouldn't confuse 


Naturally and of course, 


“I don’t mind the piccolo solos, 
Kenneth, and reading Keats out 
loud, but a seal in the room 1s 
too much!"’—Jack-o'-Lantern. 
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waste your Own Ume, you aren't likely 
to waste the RM’s_ because integrin 
blooms for the just and the unjust, 

A coke—in a hand-blown bottle, 
the success of your RM’s RM! 


STUDENTS ARE DIFFERENT 
(Continued from page 5) 

have an American Legion Post, as wel 
as Amvet and AVC groups, and mog 
of the men are deeply concerned abou; 
achieving the democracy for which 
they fought. The president of the AVC 
is a Negro law student, who is aly 
co-chairman 
interracial committee. 

Many students at Illinois are mop 
serious minded than was generally try 
of students before the war. We reali. 
that our opportunity for an education 
is a challenge. We are building a sty 
dent body that is tolerant of the right 
of others. We are trying to grow into, 
group of young people wise in th 
knowledge of getting along with al 
people. We are preparing to build , 
better campus, a better democracy, and 


of a campus- community 


a better world. Education is our path 
way to a future in which young peopk 
have important work to do. 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 

recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 
lage and country fields. 


Life 

in a college community 
whose college of liberal arts 
and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., 


and §S.T.M. 


¢ THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
3 OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin College 
: Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 
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YOUR BOOK RATION 


gy NATHAN ALEXANDER SCOTT, JR. 


Values for Survival: Essays, Address- 
es, and Letters on Politics and 
Education. By Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3. 


discerning the Signs of the Times. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.50 


Tes Two BOOKS bear a_ certain 
superficial resemblance to each other, 
fr both Mumford and Niebuhr pro- 
eed from the firm conviction that the 
traditionally guileless faith of secular 
iberalism has been torn asunder and 
no longer has adequate resources for 
giving us a creative vision of our time. 
The difference is that though Mum- 
ord’s liberal faith in human pertfectibil- 
ty and natural processes has been 
thaken by the crisis of war and the 
new crisis of an uneasy armistice be- 
ween the nations, he has not been able 
io make his way to a high and serious 
theology on which to ground his dis- 
covery of the magnitude of human evil. 
And so his liberalism has become homi- 
tical and hence hysterical. Niebuhr, 
on the other hand, the most skilful and 
sophisticated of contemporary apolo- 
ysts for the Christian faith, has led 
our generation back to the sober logic 
of Christian orthodoxy—the orthodoxy 
ot St. Paul, Augustine, Luther and Cal- 
‘in, and has demonstrated, in a well- 
ngh irrefutable way, the relevance of 
Christian wisdom to the whole of mod- 
em culture. Thus he writes with a 


NATHAN ALEXAN- 
DER SCOTT, JR., is 
a graduate student 
in Union Theological 
Seminary in New 
York City. 
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sanity and balance, a sobriety and a 
sense of the complexity of the historical 
process, that stands in sharp contrast to 
the preachments of Mr. Mumford. 
However, a comparative study of these 
pronouncements from America’s two 
leading Jeremiahs—-to borrow Arthur 
Schlesinger’s phrase—may be_ highly 
instructive, for it may give us a feeling 
for what to expect when the best of 
our secular minds and the most sophisti- 
cated of Protestant Christians try to 
make sense out of our present con- 
fusion. From the one we may expect a 
well-intentioned heart but a befuddled 
head, prophetism but hysteria, discon- 
tent with tradition, but, through in- 
complete reading of history, inability 
to lay hold on its proper desttny. From 
the other we may expect sanity, wis- 
dom, and a vision of God. 


 ’a IN HIS anxiety over the 


“atomic age’ —that dreary new phrase 
—demands that we interrupt the pro- 
cess of invention. He sees our problem 
as one of control. We must, he feels, 
contrive new ascetic disciplines to re- 
vitalize our moral energies. These dis- 
ciplines must be as revolutionary and 
as powerful as “the process of atomic 
disintegration.” Only such a strategy 
can enable us to cope with the “atomic 
age.’ Our wills need to be changed, 
converted at their core. And so, on and 
on—words, words, words, all couched 
in thick vagueness. One wonders how 
organic to his deepest feelings is his 
polemic against liberalism. One also 
regrets that the unity of the liberal 
movement as a force in post-Renais- 
sance culture is not defined more pre- 
cisely. In what sense, really, were Vol- 
taire, Hobbes, Helvetius, Diderot, Con- 
dorcet, Locke, Tocqueville, Rousseau, 
Kant, Stuart Mill, Spencer, Dewey and 
Sir Norman Angell all of a piece? Mr. 
Mumford deals with more congenial 
subjects when he concerns himself with 
modern technics and urban planning 


Books, books, books. (Wells College) 


than when he turns to the philosophy 
of culture. 


D k. NIEBUHR’S NEW book is a col- 
lection of ten “sermonic essays’ —ma- 
terials originally used in sermons 
preached in many colleges and univer- 
sities. Of basic ideology there is little 
here not to be found in his Gifford Lec- 
tures and others ot his many writings. 
Niebuhr has discovered no new “signs,” 
because the signs remain the same: the 
sin of man which corrupts the whole 
human enterprise, even in its highest 
reaches; the consequent need for re- 
pentance, for faith and hope; the rebel- 
lion of man against God; the judgment 
of God against the nations; the redemp- 
tion of man accomplished by God in 
Christ; the inadequacies of secular al- 
ternatives to this scheme offered by 
modern culture; the meaning of our de- 
spair and the relief brought by the 
Gospel; and the peace of God. But all 
of this is given a new and fascinating 
turn in terms of the latest developments 
of contemporary history. 


Dr. Niebuhr sees with prophetic clar- 
ity that the most difficult task of this 
generation is to live amidst the unspeak- 
able perplexities of our age without 
yielding to hysteria and despair. He 
declares with no equivocation that we 
must live somehow in an “age which 
will hover for a long time between the 
necessity and the final impossibility of 


He tells 


creating a world community.” 
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us that we must be prepared tor the 
frustration of our highest and finest 
hopes for the human community. And 
it 1s precisely in this situation, he says, 


that we see the relevance of the escha- 
tological vision of the Christian religion 
—a vision that acknowledges our tragic 
destiny on this earth and yet declares 
that the meaning of our life is not ex- 
hausted in tragedy, a vision that “brings 
the kind of peace to the soul which 
obviates the feverish necessity of hoping 
tor a kind of peace.on tomorrow which 
is beyond the resources of tomorrow.” 
This vision of the fulfillment of life 
beyond history, in the Kingdom of 
God, may divert a few from their im- 
mediate tasks, “but the sober and the 
diligent will be even more consistent 
in their labors for a tolerable peace in 
the human community, when they do 
not ask of that community the kind 
of peace which the world cannot give.” 

This is a faith to sustain us in the 
“dark night of the soul” and to il- 
lumine that darkness—that we may 
dwell finally in the Light. 


Resewe Shelf 


Beyond This Darkness by Roger Lin- 
coln Shinn (Association Press, $1.00) 
is the excellent first volume of the 
“Haddam House” publications——fol- 
lowing out the tradition of the Hazen 
Series. Mr. Shinn, a young returned 
Navy Chaplain, sets out to make a 
Christian interpretation of what World 
War II may mean tor this generation. 
Interpreting the clash between war and 
Christian taith, the reality of suffering 
and hope, the inner tension involved in 
killing, and the continuing significance 
of the sacrifices which youth has made, 
the book comes out triumphantly to a 
final chapter, “For Us the Living.” This 
thought is profound, the writing direct 
and student-wise, and the great useful- 
ness of the volume is notable indeed. 
This book should answer—or deepen— 
youth’s questions about the ultimate in- 
terpretation of faith in our times. The 
Haddam House venture is launched 
auspiciously in this fine little book. 
It starts an historic series. 
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This Faith Will Stand 


(Continued from page 7) 


these details. But the basic reference of 
the conviction that personality, all per- 
sonality, is sacred, is the ground upon 
which any Christian ethic must be 
built. 


Can Christianity work as a unify- 
ing force to save civilization? There 
is no doubt that at some periods in 
history Christianity has set groups 
against each other in bloodshed, at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. But today the 
faith of Christ is being re- 
vealed to millions of people 
as the religion which is con- 
cerned with the complete 
person, his body, mind and 
spirit. And because Chris- 
tianity, more than any oth- 
er religion on earth today, 
has a message of salvation 
tor body, mind and soul, it 
is one best hope of being 
the reconciling agent in a 
world still seething with 
potential discord. “Be recon- 
ciled,” is not only the heart of the 
message of Jesus and Paul, but it should 
be the theme of most of our Christian 
preaching and teaching today. Our 
need is to be reconciled to God and 
then to each other. Only so can civiliza- 
tion be saved. 


Are the Christian religion and be- 
havioristic psychology compatible? 
Hardly. Behavioristic psychology 1m- 
plies that man has no freedom to choose 
his course, while Christianity implies 
that man has a chance to accept or re- 
ject the great salvation. During the dis- 
cussion of predestination Beecher was 
heard to say, “The saved are those who 
will, the damned are those who won't.” 
It may not be that simple, because some 
of the damned may not have had a 
chance to say yes, but I believe there is 
a limited freedom available to every 
living soul, within the limits of environ- 
ment, education, cultural milieu, ete. 
That freedom may not always be large, 
but it is real, and what we do with 
that little piece of free choice which 
God and life give to us, is what deter- 
mines the destiny of our characters and 
our society and our civilization. 


Can Christianity triumph in the 


world without denominations bj 
unified? Certainly not. It is stil % 
that “the world is too strong fo, | 
divided church,” and our only hope j 
a closer and closer walk together jp 2} 
subjects of work and life, though W: 
may still hold slightly various shades » 
belief about faith and dogma. 


Has prayer outgrown its usefy| 
ness? Prayer that seeks to change God 
will to match our fancy is very mug 
outgrown. dut praye: 
which seeks to change oy, 
own will to match God 
will is still the most poy 
erful influence in the work 
tor tacing life and deg! 
and all that comes betwee; 
these two. And may | 
speak a word here for th 
majesty and healing poy 
er of prayers that a, 
learned? Not only th 
Lord’s prayer but a praye; 
such as this, “O Lord, support uy 
all the day long of this troublou 
life, until the shadows lengthen, th 
busy world is hushed, and ow 
work is done. Then of Thy great mete 
grant us a safe lodging and a holy rey 
and peace at the last. Through Jesu 
Christ our Lord, Amen.” Such a praye 
cannot help but calm the troubled-hear, 
or tempted mind, or restless soul. On: 
may describe prayer as directed med 
tation, talking to oneself, a grand so): 
logquy. By any name, it is still sweet and 
beautiful to those who know its power 


These questions will serve to shov 
the inner mind of college students ir 
America. 

To me the most exciting fact abou 
campus religion today is the large num 
ber of seniors who are ready to git 
their lives in Christian service as mis 
sionary doctors, nurses, teachers, agn 
culturalists, pastors, etc. As one soldi 
senior put it, “I am anxious to go bac 
and help rebuild some of the things! 
helped destroy.” 

May the day come soon when today: 
college generation takes its place i 
making religion do what the root wort 
“religio” says it ought to do: hold thing 
together when they are in danger 0 
going to pieces. 
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Starvation in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Students in Austria, Hungary 
and Poland exist on 1,200-1,600 calor- 
es: clothing has been unavailable since 
the war began, tuberculosis and other 
diseases attendant upon malnutrition 
ye rampant, books and study materials 
have vanished, contact with the out- 
ide world is welcomed. Vienna, with 
an enlarged student body, now has five 
instead of its sixteen pre-war student 
hostels; the lack of fuel has forced the 
dosing of the university for the win- 
ter. Inflation in Hungary has reduced 
the purchasing power of a university 
professor's monthly salary to the equiv- 
alent of six Swiss trancs (whereas 185 
ae regarded as the barest minimum 
on which a retugee student can live 
in Switzerland). Despite the difficult 
living conditions, 100,000 candidates 
applied for the 30,000 places available 
in Polish universities. 


Overcrowding in University of 
Warsaw. Only the library, of 48 uni- 
versity buildings, remained intact. 
Twenty-two buildings have re- 
paired, but lacking furniture, equip- 
ment and study materials, 5,000. stu- 
dents and professors live in_ partially 
repaired houses, (twelve students to a 
room twelve by twenty-four feet), cel- 
ars, and school-rooms. A notebook of 
40 pages costs seventy-five cents. 

Czech Theological Education. At 
the closing of the universities, the 
Czech church devised an alternative 
method of educating its theological 
students. The latter were appointed as 
‘interim vicars” to congregations out- 
side Prague; they studied under local 
pastors, using mimeographed manuals: 
examinations were conducted orally at 
three-month intervals. More than a 


sore of ministers were thus trained. 
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[ALET DES ETUDIANTS, 


French Criticise Themselves. At 
the first national student Conference 
since the close of the war, 500 students 
meeting at Strasbourg in March con- 
sidered the SCM war record. They rec- 
ognized that as Christians they should 
apply to themselves the same standards 
of self criticism as the world would 
apply. Radical political diagnoses were 
made by three leaders, each of whom 1s 
active in contemporary French political 
affairs. 


Sufferers Understand Suffering. 
Needy students in the University of 
Louvain have made a gift of 5,000 
Belgian francs for student relief in 


China. 


Innocents Abroad. More than one 
hundred American students and _ staff 
have been visiting in Europe during 
the summer just ended. No ordinary 
tourists these, they have been repre- 
senting the students on 1,700 American 
campuses in the organization and ort- 
entation of world student movements. 
Geneva, Cambridge and Prague were 
the meeting places for groups which 
mapped out the post-war strategy of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion and thirty-five national student 
Christian movements, World Student 
Relief, International Student Service, 
and the International Student Federa- 
tion. During the autumn these global 
meetings will be reported to the cam- 
puses of the land by the returning 
Visitors. 

Nationalism in Syria. Writes an 
American professor at Aleppo College, 
“Languages come easy to Syrian stu- 
dents; all speak at least three and many 
know five. They are voluble, vociferous 
and emotional. Just now they want to 
be assured that their country is their 
own. To that end they cast a wary eye 
on al! foreigners who appear to inter- 
tere with their independence. 


EDITED 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY : 
BY WINBURN T. THOMAS 


Christians are Centers of Unity. 
Immediately on his arrival in Madras, 
Roland Elliott, visiting the Far East 
in the interests of WSCF and WSR, 
was whisked to a meeting of All India 
Student Congress (Congress national- 
ists), All India Moslem Federation, 
All India Student Federation (Com- 
munist) and SCM. The first three 
mentioned have no relations ordinarily, 
yet for this occasion, under SCM aus- 
pices, they were able to meet in a com- 


mon root. 


Transcending Nationalism. Carl 
Lund-Quist reports trom Europe that 
save for Christians and Communists, 
nihilism pervades all of campus lite in 
Nordic countries; that 85-90% of the 
students in France, Belgium and Eng- 
land are characterized by frustration. 
The Czechs have lost faith in God and 
in most men; at a student conterence, 
the Christian students said, atter hear- 
ing reports on what the German Chris- 


tians had done during the war, “We 
(Czech Christians have more in common 
with German Christians than with the 
non-Christians of our own land.” 


British Combine 


Yank in Cambridge, walking on “the 

High” with a Cambridge girl student. 

Hundreds of Americans are studying in 
British universities. 
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DATELINE 


FERN BABCOCK, Campus News Editor 


FOOD FOR ONE WORLD 


MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE, SOUTH HADLEY, 
mass. At the end of our “Food for One 
World” week a referendum was passed 
limiting our diet, especially wheat and 
tat. We also passed a recommendation 
urging (1) that the people of the 
United States accept personal responsi- 
bility to sacrifice on consumption of 
foods needed by relief agencies; (2) 
that the government fulfill its personal 
obligation and increase its allocations 
to UNRRA; (3) that price controls be 
maintained and strengthened and _ra- 
tioning reinstated if necessary.—ELIZA- 
BETH GREGSON. 


WSSF DRIVE SUCCEEDS 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, JAMESTOWN, N. D. 
Our student body again went over the 
top in The World Student Service Fund 
drive, exceeding our goal by $100. The 
drive began with a round-table discus- 
sion in assembly and was supported by 
excellent campus-wide publicity.—vov- 
ISE ORUADNIK. 


CAMPUS PARTIES DISBAND 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, 
ILL. Because antagonism between rival 
parties obscured the good of both par- 
ties, that of good campus government, 
they agreed to dissolve their party or- 
ganizations and allow their candidates 
to campaign as individuals. The state- 
ment issued by both parties says: 

In the interests of better student govern- 
ment and fairer elections, the two parties feel 
that the individual merit system of cam- 
paigning is the best possible solution. There- 
fore the ASP and the USA petition the Stu- 
dent Governing Board to take the following 
steps, without which this document shall not 
be valid: 

“1. Outlaw all political organizations advo- 
cating the election of more than one individ- 
ual. 

2. Have all ballots marked with the voter's 
afliation, be it Greek or open house, and 
appoint a threc-man faculty committee to 
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study the ballots for signs of coalition and 
vote-swapping. 

3. To declare coalition vote-swapping il- 
legal and to give the faculty committee the 
power to disqualify a candidate if there is 
evidence that he was elected by a coalition. 


PAINT FOR THE SCA ROOM 


CENTRAL COLLEGE, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 
When the SCA Room needed painting, 
freshmen Bett Meier, Virginia Adams, 
Jane Keil and Gloria Bott volunteered 
to do the job. 


VETERANS ENRICH LECTURE SERIES 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, DELAWARE, 
outo. Our ivy-covered university tow- 
ers have a new look these post-war days. 
Not a fresh coat of paint or a physical 
tace-lifting but an alert look of aware- 
ness about what’s going on in world 
affairs, and it seems that the veterans 
are, to a large degree, responsible. 

Take for example the traditional 
Merrick Lectures which annually bring 
outstanding speakers to discuss current 
world affairs. This year the theme was 
“The Spiritual Rehabilitation of the 
World” and 125 delegates were select- 
ed—outstanding ministers and laymen 
from the Methodist Church in Ohio. 


It started out just as previous lecture 


series did. Five internationally promi- 
nent speakers set the stage for study 
and investigation. Then the delegates 
plus 24 students began their discussion, 
with the students doing more than lis- 
tening. 


Veterans who had seen bomb-riddl 
cities in Germany and had experience; 
famine and epidemic in China spok, 
about world rehabilitation. yw 
who were G.I.’s a few months aga fl ing 
were keenly aware of the problemfin. 
facing the world. They had a sense off -an 
moral responsibility that added 
weight to the findings of the study conf yse 
ference. Students and elders studied the} sin; 
issues together. If Bishop G. Bromlef 
Oxnam asserted that the Church hg led 
to use the force of religion to preserve :00 
democracy, the students asked how tof jull 
go about solving the problem. If Dryas 
Samuel Cavert told of things he hy 


seen. in war-torn Europe, studen 
WA! 

added to the graphic picture. Where th 
are 

delegates were wont to accept th 
me 


meaning of the word “Christian” sty 
dents asked just what the term mean 
and held a late evening meeting of stv 
dents to gain a definition for “Chns 
tian” that met the approval of tk 
group. 

Not that the students were domineer 
ing. They demonstrated that the col 
lege student of today is doing some tal 
thinking. They helped develop tk 
theme of the responsibility and wer 
ready to roll up their sleeves and tackk 
the job of rebuilding for the world o 
tomorrow.—JAMES TOEDTMAN. 

ONE-ACT PLAY CONTEST 

A One-act Play Contest, with pnz 
totaling $600 for the six winning plays 
has been announced by the Board 0 
Foreign Missions of the Presbytenat 
Church in the U.S.A. The plays at 
to be not more than an hour in lengt 
and must depict some problem cor 
fronting evangelical Christianity @ 
work abroad. Anyone may compete, tf 
gardless of denominational afhliaiong 
The contest closes December 1, 19% 
For information write: Play Contes 
Committee, Room 331, 156 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York ro, N. Y. 
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INITIATE CHAPEL SERVICES 


yNSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
gor, N- Y- Unul last Easter season, 
-hapel services had never been held on 
he RPI campus. Halt-hour services 
yee held every Wednesday noon 


hroughout Lent. Because of the re- 
sponse tO them the Student Fellowship 
s planning to start regular chapel serv- 
<es this fall. In ume, we hope to have 
| permanent chapel, built to accommo- 
jyte the increasing number of engineer- 
ng students who recognize the value of 


nore frequent contact with God.—pon 


BLASE. 

MORNING PRAYERS 
UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO. Morn- 
ing prayers, an outgrowth of Religion 
9 Life Week, have become a part of 
ampus life. Every morning a worship 
enter is set up. Some of the group have 
yed dramatic effects, such as quartet 
inging in the background, with medi- 
ation led by the students. Others have 
led the service from the back of the 
“om so that one’s attention could be 
‘lly given to the worship center.— 
HARTMAN. 

WASHINGTON GROUP 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Forty-one students 
we enrolled in the Students-in-Govern- 
ment group here. 
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Tam a freshman. How do you play basket- 
all?” (Chronicle; Pasadena Junior College.) 
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FRIENDLY DISH AT MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Indian curry with 
a dash of Eastern graciousness, blend- 
ed well with American friendliness at 
the University of Minnesota, when the 
student “Y” 
India for an evening with a group of 
local graduates and mature under- 
graduates. The Indians cooked the 
tood, and the whole evening clicked 


invited 12 trainees trom 


so wel! that similar events are planned 
tor the spring. 


TOWARD TOMORROW 


The World Council of Churches plans a 
1947 youth conference (successor to Amster- 
dam of 1939) probably in Oslo. The World 
non-Roman 


Council, uniting veritably all 


Christendom, gathers new strength every 
month. At Geneva, Rockefeller’s recent gift of 
$1,000,000 is providing a 6o0-student ecu- 
menical lay training school in an-old chateau, 
to send back a‘stream of informed churchmen 


to every nation. 


QUAGGY QUIZ FOR 
COLLEGE KIDS 


GROUP A 


t. When asked to dance, should a girl answer 
(choose one out of three): 
a. Gee!!! Ya mean me? 
b. Why yes,—lI'd love to. 
c. Well, | suppose so. 
2. In bowling, 3 consecutive strikes mean: 
a. You're out. 
b. Try harder next time. 
c. A turkey. 
3. The melody of “Tonight We Love” was 
originally composed by: 
a. Tschaikowsky. 
b. Freddie Martin. 
c. Shostakovich. 


GROUP B 


1. The U.N.O.’s permanent home will be in: 
a. Geneva. 
b. The United States. 
c. Russia. 
2. The world’s most politically active students 
are found in: 
a. The United States. 
b. England. 
c. China. 
2, The name most closely identified with the 
term “One World” 1s: 
a. Winston Churchill. 
b. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
c. Wendell Wilkie. 


GROUP C 
1. Science should be interpreted as: 
a. Invalidating religion. 
b. Proving relig:on. 
c. Throwing new light on religion. 


te 


Religion should be thought of as: 
a. Formalized theology. 
b. A guide to everyday life. 
c. An emotional crutch. 


For answers see next column. 


THE CHURCH 
MAKES HISTORY 


For the study of Church His 
tory, the Federated Theolog1- 
cal Faculty presents Mervin 
M. Deems (Early Christianity 
and Missions), Winthrop S. 
q|udson (British Christianity), 
Charles Lyttle (The Liberal 
Tradition), Sidney E. Mead 
(American Christianity), 
James H. Nichols (Modern 
European Christianity), and 
Wilhelm Pauck (Christian 
Thought). 


For intormation about courses offered by 
these and thirty other distinguished scholars, 
write for our 1946-47 catalogue. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
A. C. McGirrerrt, Jr., President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
GROUP A: 
GROUP B: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c. 
GROUP C: 1-c; 2-b. 
Count one point for each question which 


1-b; 2-c; 3-a. 


\ou have answered correctly. 


INTERPRETATION 
If you have a score of 5 or above, you are 
the type of person who could help organize 
and plan many Y activities. If you made less 
than 5, you need a wider group of interests 
and should come to the many forums and 
activities planned by the Y. 
—From Bear Facts, publication 
of Washington University 
YMCA-YWCA. 


PREPAID 
We Breathe Easier 
TO THE EDITORS: 

I have a story in the works on how 
we use [THE INTERCOLLEGIAN in our 
radio work. I'll send it along, it may 
inspire others to go and do likewise. 

Wish I could have a long chat with 
you and tell you all about how fine | 
think THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is_ these 
days. Keep it going strong! 

MARGARET FISHER 
Executive Director, YWCA 
University of Oklahoma 


[ want to tell you how much we en- 
joy your magazine. It is alive and 
thoroughly interesting and valuable to 
youth-concerned readers. 

DONALD WRIGHT 
Editor, The Church Review 
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